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OUTLINE 

Introductory  Statement . 

Program  for  Meeting  . 

Life  Sketch  . 

Life  Incidents  . 

Program  based  upon  Robert  Moffat,  One  of  God’s 

Gardeners 

by  Edwin  W.  Smith 
Student  Christian  Movement,  $2.00 
FOREWORD 

THE  Missionary  Heroes  Course  for  Boys  meets  a  real  need. 

It  is  a  series  of  missionary  programs  for  boys  based  on  great 
biographies  which  every  boy  should  know.  Courses  Number 
One  and  Number  Two  are  now  available,  each  providing  pro¬ 
grams  for  twelve  months,  which  may  be  used  in  the  monthly 
meetings  of  boys’  groups.  Other  courses  are  in  preparation  and 
will  be  issued  for  subsequent  years. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  leader  purchase  two  copies  of  each 
booklet ;  one  to  be  kept,  for  reference  and  the  other  to  be  cut  up 
to  provide  each  boy  with  his  assigned  part.  Some  may  prefer 
to  purchase  one  booklet  and  typewrite  the  parts  for  assignment. 
In  order  to  tie  together  the  life  incidents  as  they  are  presented 
by  the  boys,  the  leader  should  master  the  facts  outlined  in  the 
biographical  sketch  and  read  carefully  the  volume  upon  which 
the  program  is  based.  These  volumes  are  missionary  classics 
and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  worthwhile  library  of  Christian 
adventure. 

Boys  are  keenly  interested  in  stories  of  adventure  and  achieve¬ 
ment  and  it  is  hoped  that  participation  in  the  programs  will  lead 
many  of  the  lads  to  read  these  great  missionary  biographies.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  twenty-three  other  life-story  programs  now 
available  for  Courses  Number  One  and  Number  Two,  both  of 
which  are  listed  on  the  last  page.  The  books  upon  which  these 
programs  are  based  can  be  ordered  from  the  nearest  literature 
headquarters.  Portraits  of  these  missionary  heroes  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase  at  fifteen  cents  a  copy. 

While  these  programs  have  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  boys’  organizations  of  all  types — i.e.,  Organized  Classes,  Boy 
Scouts,  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  Kappa  Sigma  Pi,  etc., — they 
were  especially  prepared  for  the  chapters  of  the  Royal  Ambas¬ 
sadors ,  a  missionary  organization  for  teen  age  boys  originating 
in  the  Southland  and  recently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Baptist  Convention  by  the  Department  of  Missionary  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  commend  these  materials  to  all  lovers  of  boys. 

William  A.  Hill. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  MEETING 


1.  Scripture  Reading:  Psalm  119:97-112.  Robert  Moffat’s 
greatest  contribution  to  the  evangelization  of  Africa  was  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Sechuan  language  (see  pages 
19,  187-190,  213-230  and  245  of  “Robert  Moffat,  One  of 
God’s  Gardeners,”  by  Edwin  W.  Smith,  passages  from 
which  pages  will  be  found  under  excerpts  No.  5  and  No.  13 
following.) 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Hymn:  “Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus.”  This  hymn  ex¬ 
presses  the  sturdy  pioneer  spirit  of  the  man  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  Christian  Church  in  Africa  and  whose 
station  was  the  gateway  to  the  interior  of  the  “Dark  Con¬ 
tinent.”  His  leadership  brings  deliverance  from  the  in¬ 
vading  Mantati  and  illustrates  the  lines: 

“Ye  that  are  men  now  serve  Him, 

Against  unnumbered  foes.” 

(See  pages  115-129  of  the  above  book  and  note  excerpt  No. 
10,  following.) 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Life  Story*  (see  the  sketch  in  this 
booklet  beginning  on  page  4.) 

5.  His  Birth  and  Boyhood  (pages  16-18,  19-20.) 

6.  He  Decides  to  Become  a  Missionary  (pages  22-23,  25.) 

7.  Africaner  Becomes  a  Changed  Man  (pages  66-68,  76-78.) 

8.  His  Marriage  to  Mary  Smith  (pages  24,  80-81,  82.) 

9.  Life  at  New  Lattakoo  (pages  87-88,  91-92,  93-94.) 

10.  Moffat’s  Leadership  Brings  Victory  (pages  122,  123-124, 
124-125.) 

11.  Gathering  the  First  Fruits  (pages  142-143,  143-144,  148- 
149.) 

12.  Moffat  Attracts  David  Livingstone  to  Africa  (pages  182, 
182-183,  185,  191.) 

13.  Completion  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  (pages  213-215, 
189-190,  227.) 

14.  His  Place  in  History  (pages  250,  251,  244-245.) 

*  The  leader  should  read  the  brief  sketch  in  this  booklet,  and  also  “Robert 

Moffat,  One  of  God’s  Gardeners,”  by  Edwin  W.  Smith.  A  valuable  book  to  consult 

is  “The  Moffats,”  by  Ethel  Daniel  Hubbard. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  MOFFAT 


ROBERT  MOFFAT  was  born  at  Ormiston,  East  Lothian, 
Scotland,  on  December  21,  1795.  His  long  life  of  eighty- 
eight  years  was  to  span  the  first  seven  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  the  lad  was  eleven  years  of  age,  the  family 
moved  to  the  village  of  Carronshore,  located  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  He  received  three  years  of  schooling 
at  Falkirk,  but  at  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  gardener’s 
assistant  at  Polmont. 

When  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  England,  his  mother 
secured  his  promise  to  read  the  Bible  daily.  While  engaged  in 
his  work  in  Cheshire,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  missionary 
enterprise  by  an  announcement  of  a  meeting.  Through  the  chair¬ 
man  of  that  meeting,  he  received  training,  secured  appointment 
under  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  met  Mary  Smith,  who 
later  became  his  wife. 

On  October  18,  1816,  four  years  after  Adoniram  Judson 
sailed  for  Burma,  Robert  Moffat  embarked  for  Cape  Town, 
Africa.  He  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  went  out  with 
no  certainty  that  Mary  Smith,  his  fiancee,  would  be  permitted  by 
her  parents  to  join  him.  Four  years  later,  however,  they  were 
united  in  marriage  at  Cape  Town,  the  bride  having  made  the 
voyage  from  England  alone. 

The  intervening  years  had  introduced  Robert  Moffat  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  task.  The  opposition  of  the  Boers  to  mission¬ 
ary  work  among  the  natives,  the  inter-tribal  warfare  of  the 
peoples  of  South  Africa  and  the  friction  due  to  the  overlapping 
of  British  and  Dutch  spheres  of  influence,  all  contributed  to 
make  the  tasks  of  the  missionary  far  from  ‘  ‘  a  bed  of  roses.  ’  ’  But 
his  initial  success  with  Africaner,  the  dreaded  Hottentot  Chief, 
who  became  Moffat’s  devoted  helper,  gave  assurance  of  ultimate 
victory. 

On  March  25,  1820,  Robert  Moffat  and  his  wife  arrived  at 
New  Lattakoo,  Bechuanland,  where  an  unpromising  mission  sta¬ 
tion  had  already  been  opened.  A  beginning  had  been  made — 
nothing  more.  The  soil  was  useless  without  constant  irrigation, 
the  people  were  thievish  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  tools 
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were  retained  for  the  everyday  tasks.  The  organizing  of  the 
settlement  for  defense  against  the  invading  Mantati  people  and 
the  arresting  of  their  victorious  ommarch  in  1823  turned  the  tide 
in  Moffat ’s  favor,  and  his  prestige  and  property  rights  were  from 
then  on  assured. 

The  necessity  of  securing  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  led  to  the  removal  of  the  station  eight  miles  further 
up  the  river  to  “ Kuruman where  an  abundant  fountain  is  the 
source  of  the  Kuruman  River.  Here  an  extensive  area  was 
planted  with  shade  and  fruit  trees  and  productive  gardens  were 
laid  out.  Next  he  turned  his  attention  to  mastering  the  Sechuan 
language  and  was  the  first  of  the  missionaries  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  an  interpreter.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  July, 
1829,  thirteen  years  after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  the  first  group 
of  candidates  was  baptized  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed. 

As  the  work  developed,  Moffat’s  influence  extended  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  peoples.  In  1827  he  made  his  first  trek  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  warriors  Umsiligazi,  chief  of  the  Matebele.  Six 
years  later  he  again  made  the  journey  to  visit  this  “  Napoleon 
of  the  desert,  ’  ’  as  he  termed  him.  As  with  Africaner,  he  gained 
a  great  influence  over  Umsiligazi,  opening  the  way  for  later 
exploration  into  the  interior. 

The  growing  work  necessitated  the  translating  of  the  Bible 
into  Sechuana.  After  mastering  the  language,  Moffat  had  trans¬ 
lated  a  catechism,  then  some  hymns  and  finally,  in  1830,  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  Handicapped  both  by  the  fact  that  the  language 
had  never  been  reduced  to  writing  and  that  he  himself  had  not 
been  trained  as  a  linguist,  his  achievement  in  the  field  is  monu¬ 
mental.  On  July  3,  1838,  he  was  able  to  report,  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  from  Kuruman,  that  he  had  completed  the  first  draft  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  facilities  at  Cape  Town  were  inadequate  for  the  task  of 
printing  the  New  Testament,  so  with  Mrs.  Moffat,  he  started  for 
England  toward  the  close  of  1838.  The  Bible  Society  suggested 
that  he  add  the  Psalms  to  the  volume  and  to  this  task  he  gave 
himself  wholeheartedly  for  the  next  four  years.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Robert  Moffat  met  David  Livingstone  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  devote  his  life  to  Africa.  Livingstone  sailed  for 
Africa  on  December  8,  1840,  taking'  with  him  the  first  five  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  the  Sechuana  New  Testament. 

Two  years  later  the  Moffats  returned  to  Kuruman,  bringing 
2,000  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  and  10,000  hymn 
books.  Their  warm  welcome  attested  the  rapid  progress  that  the 
mission  had  made.  Livingstone’s  challenging  message  to  the 
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London  Missionary  Society :  “  I  will  go  anywhere,  provided  it  be 
forward,  ’  ’  became  the  watchword  of  the  mission.  In  1844,  their 
daughter,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  David  Livingstone.  The  Liv- 
mgstones  first  opened  a  station  at  Mabotsu,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  inland  from  Kuruman.  Later  they  advanced  to 
Kolobeug,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Boers  in  1852.  Seven  years 
later,  Robert  Moffat  assisted  in  founding  a  station  for  the  Mate- 
bele  people  at  Inyati,  in  the  region  now  known  as  Rhodesia,  his 
son  John,  being  placed  in  charge. 

The  completion  of  the  Old  Testament,  early  in  1857,  marked 
the  great  hour  of  his  life-story.  Of  it  he  writes :  *  ‘  My  feelings 
found  vent  by  my  falling  down  upon  my  knees,  and  thanking 
God  for  His  grace  and  goodness  in  giving  me  strength  to  accom¬ 
plish  my  task.”  His  duty  to  see  it  through  the  press  in  England 
was  made  plain  and  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1870,  a  solemn  fare¬ 
well  service  was  held  at  Kuruman.  Shortly  after  they  reached 
England,  Mary  Moffat  passed  to  her  reward.  All  England  and 
Scotland  gave  him  sympathy  and  esteem.  Twelve  years  later, 
on  August  9,  1883,  when  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  “One  of 
God’s  Gardeners”  passed  to  the  garden  of  God. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
ROBERT  MOFFAT 

Reprinted  from  “Robert  Moffat,  One  of  God’s  Gardeners ” 

By  Edwin  W.  Smith 

by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Student  Christian  Movement 

His  Birth  and  Boyhood.  ( Pp .  16-18,  10-20.) 

Of  Robert  Moffat’s  forefathers  nothing  seems  to  he  known. 
He  came  of  the  class  that  has  no  history.  Of  his  father  not 
much  is  recorded;  of  his  mother  but  little  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  came  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  piety,  and  was 
herself  one  of  those  godly  Scotswomen  who,  through  their  sons, 
have  left  so  deep  a  mark  upon  the  world.  They  had  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Robert  was  born  at  Ormiston  in  East 
Lothian,  on  21st  December,  1795.  Two  years  later  the  family 
removed  to  Portsoy,  near  Banff,  where  the  father  had  been 
appointed  to  a  post  in  the  custom  house.  In  1806  they  settled  at 
Carronshore,  a  village  near  Falkirk  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  Robert  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  kept  by 
a  stern  dominie  named  Wully  Mitchell.  The  Shorter  Catechism 
was  his  first  book.  Having  learned  the  alphabet  printed  on  the 
title-page  he  was  plunged  straightway  into  those  questions  and 
answers  beginning,  “What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?”  which  have 
put  bark  and  steel  into  the  blood  of  many  successive  generations 
of  Scottish  youth.  But  beyond  the  catechism,  Robert  learned 
little  in  school  at  that  time.  He  was  more  at  home  down  among 
the  shipping  at  the  quayside.  A  friendly  captain  took  him,  with 
his  parents’  reluctant  consent,  on  many  a  voyage  along  the 
coast.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed,  whether  their  consent  was  really 
given,  or  asked ;  in  later  life  Moffat  said  that  he  ran  off  to  sea. 
Anyhow  the  boy  soon  became  disgusted  with  sailoring — much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  elders. 

At  about  the  age  of  eleven,  he  was  sent  with  his  elder  brother, 
Alexander,  to  a  school  at  Falkirk  kept  by  a  Mr.  Paton.  Of  this 
he  wrote  in  later  years  as  follows : 

“It  was  properly  only  a  school  for  writing  and  bookkeeping, 
and  those  who  chose  to  pay,  or  could  afford  to  pay,  received  les¬ 
sons  in  astronomy  and  geography  after  school  hours.  My 
brother  was  one  of  the  class  of  young  men,  who  were  nearly  all 
the  sons  of  the  better  sort  of  folks.  Having  some  distance  to 
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walk  home  I  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  large  room.  I  felt 
queer  to  know  what  the  master  was  doing  within  the  circle,  and 
used  to  look  very  attentively  through  any  little  slit  of  an  opening 
under  an  elbow,  while  I  eagerly  listened  to  the  illustrations 
given,  the  master  all  the  while  never  suspecting  that  I  was 
capable  of  understanding  the  wonders  of  the  planetary  system. 
What  I  could  not  understand,  my  brother  explained  on  our  way 
home.  I  was  only  six  months  at  this  school,  the  last  I  ever 
attended.” 

In  the  home  of  his  pious  parents,  and  chiefly  from  his  mother, 
young  Robert  early  received  lasting  religious  impressions.  Mrs. 
Moffat  was  of  a  type  familiar  to  us  in  Scottish  literature- — the 
type  that  finds  it  possible  to  unite  with  a  tender  heart  a  theology 
of  a  stern  inflexible  character.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  the 
boys  were  taught  to  knit,  and  while  engaged  in  this  useful  art — 
not  altogether  congenial  to  them — their  mother  read  to  them 
tales  of  the  missionary  pioneers.  Little,  we  imagine,  did  she 
dream  of  living  to  see  her  son  Robert  recognized  as  one  of  the, 
greatest  of  these  heroes  .... 

Long  afterwards,  Robert  Moffat  described  his  parting  from 
his  mother : 

“My  mother  proposed  to  accompany  me  to  the  boat  which 
was  to  convey  me  across  the  Firth  of  Forth.  My  heart,  though 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  removing  to  a  better  situation,  could  not 
help  feeling  some  emotion  natural  to  one  of  my  age.  When  we 
came  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  we  were  to  part,  perhaps 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  she  said:  ‘Now,  my  Robert,  let 
us  stand  here  for  a  few  minutes,  for  I  wish  to  ask  one  favour  of 
you  before  we  part,  and  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  to  do  what 
your  mother  asks.’ 

“  ‘What  is  it,  mother?’  ”  I  inquired. 

“  ‘Do  promise  me  first  that  you  will  do  what  I  am  going  to 
ask  and  I  shall  tell  you.’  ” 

“  ‘No,  mother,  I  cannot  till  you  tell  me  what  your  wish  is.’  ” 

“  ‘Oh,  Robert,  can  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  shall  ask 
you,  my  son,  to  do  anything  that  is  not  right?  Do  not  I  love 
you?’  ” 

“  ‘Yes,  mother,  I  know  you  do;  but  I  do  not  like  to  make 
promises  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  fulfill.  ’  ’  ’ 

“I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  I  was  silent,  trying  to 
resist  the  rising  emotion.  She  sighed  deeply.  I  lifted  my  eyes 
and  saw  the  big  tears  rolling  down  the  checks  which  were  wont 
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to  press  mine.  I  was  conquered,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  recover 
speech,  I  said  :  ‘  0  mother !  ask  what  you  will  and  I  shall  do  it.  ’  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  ‘  I  only  ask  you  whether  you  will  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
every  morning  and  another  every  evening.’ 

“I  interrupted  by  saying:  ‘Mother,  you  know  I  read  my 
Bible.’  ” 

“  ‘I  know  you  do,  but  you  do  not  read  it  regularly,  or  as  a 
duty  you  owe  to  God,  its  Author.’  And  she  added:  ‘Now  I 
shall  return  home  with  a  happy  heart,  inasmuch  as  you  have 
promised  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily.  0  Robert,  my  son,  read 
much  in  the  New  Testament.  Read  much  in  the  Gospels — the 
blessed  Gospels.  Then  you  cannot  well  go  astray.  If  you  pray, 
the  Lord  Himself  will  teach  you.’  ” 

Robert  never  forgot  the  promise  he  made  his  mother  that  day. 

He  Decides  to  Become  a  Missionary .  ( Pp .  22-23,  25.) 

One  beautiful  summer  evening,  Moffat  set  out  for  Warring¬ 
ton,  about  six  miles  away.  As  he  passed  over  the  bridge  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  placard  which  an¬ 
nounced  a  meeting  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  which 
the  Rev.  William  Roby  of  Manchester  would  take  the  chair.  It 
was  the  kind  of  a  thing  we  pass  by  every  day  without  taking 
much  notice,  but  it  was  the  first  that  Moffat  had  even  seen,  and 
it  made  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  him.  The  date  of 
the  meeting  had  already  passed,  and  anyone  who  noticed  his 
intent  gaze  upon  the  now  useless  bill  must  have  wondered  at  his 
absorption.  As  he  read  and  re-read  it,  the  stories  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  which  he  had  heard  in  his  home  in  Scotland  came 
back  to  mind.  He  went  on  to  do  his  errand  in  the  town,  and  on 
his  way  back  read  the  placard  again.  “Then,”  said  Moffat,  “I 
wended  my  solitary  way  homeward — another  man,  or  rather  with 
another  heart.”  All  thoughts  of  advancement  in  his  present 
calling  vanished,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  an  overmastering 
desire  to  become  a  missionary.  But  how?  He  had  never  been 
to  college ;  no  missionary  society,  he  concluded,  would  ever 
accept  his  services.  He  recalled  the  short  time  he  had  spent  at  sea 
as  a  boy ;  and  it  seemed  that  he  could  reach  his  goal  now  by 
turning  sailor  and  landing  on  some  far-distant  island  or  foreign 
shore — there  to  stay  and  teach. 

Then  he  determined  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Roby,  whose  name  he  had  read  upon  the  placard.  He  found 
the  house,  but  could  not  summon  up  courage  to  knock  at  the 
door.  He  climbed  the  steps,  but  descended  again  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  street.  At  last  he  ventured  to  knock — and  then 
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wished  he  had  not.  But  before  he  could  run  away,  a  servant 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  him  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Roby, 
who  listened  to  his  falteringly  told  story.  The  good  man  evi¬ 
dently  discerned  that  hidden  away  behind  the  plain  exterior  of 
this  young  gardener,  there  was  the  stuff  of  which  missionaries 
are  made,  for  he  promised  to  write  on  his  behalf  to  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  At  first,  the  Directors  replied 
that  they  could  not  accept  Moffat’s  offer,  but  Mr.  Roby  persuaded 
them  to  reconsider  their  decision. 

Moffat  returned  to  his  work,  and  some  weeks  later  was  asked 
to  visit  Manchester  again.  Mr.  Roby  wished  to  place  him  in  a 
situation  which  would  give  him  some  opportunity  of  judging 
further  as  to  Moffat ’s  fitness  for  missionary  work.  After  failing 
in  some  quarters,  he  applied  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  nursery  gard¬ 
ener  named  Smith,  who  readily  agreed  to  take  the  young  man. 
For  the  next  year  or  so  Moffat  settled  at  Dukinfield,  working  in 
the  garden  most  days  of  the  week  and  spending  the  rest  with 
Mr.  Roby  in  Manchester.  The  instruction  he  received  from  Mr. 
Roby  was  really  the  only  preparation  of  a  literary  kind  that 
Moffat  received  for  his  work  abroad  .... 

The  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  proposed  at 
first  that  Moffat  should  accompany  John  Williams  to  the  South 
Seas,  but  one  of  them,  Dr.  Alexander  Waugh,  considered  “thae 
twa  lads  ower  young  to  gang  tegither,  ”  and  so  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  At  the  end  of  September,  1816,  a  dedicatory  service  was 
held  in  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  at  which  nine  missionaries  were 
set  apart  for  their  work— four  for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
five  for  Africa.  Moffat  and  his  colleagues  embarked  at  Graves¬ 
end  on  the  Alacrity ,  Captain  Findlay,  on  18th  October,  and 
reached  Cape  Town  eighty-six  days  later. 

Moffat  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  that  time.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  men  were  sent  out  to  the  mission  field  in  those 
early  days — young,  and  with  the  minimum  of  academic  training. 
The  results  were  not  always  of  the  happiest :  many  of  the  young 
men  proved  failures  under  the  terrible  ordeal  of  life  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization.  Those  who  came  through  the  test  proved 
to  be  some  of  the  finest  men  Britain  has  ever  produced,  and  of 
these  Robert  Moffat  was  one. 

Af  r icancr  Becomes  a  Changed  Man.  ( Pp .  66-68,  76-78.) 

This  notwithstanding,  the  missionary  (Mr.  Ebner)  persevered, 
and  after  a  time  Africaner,  with  his  two  brothers  David  and 
Jacobus,  and  a  number  of  others,  surrendered  to  the  Gospel  and 
were  baptized. 
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When  Moffat  was  travelling  north  from  Cape  Town,  he  found 
the  farmers  of  the  border  sceptical  to  the  last  degree  about  the 
reported  conversion  of  the  notorious  outlaw.  One  told  Moffat  that 
Africaner  would  set  him  up  as  a  mark  for  his  boys  to  shoot  at ; 
another  that  Africaner  would  strip  off  his  skin  and  make  a  drum¬ 
head  of  it.  A  kind  motherly  woman  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye 
as  she  said  farewell  to  Moffat.  “Had  you  been  an  old  man,’' 
she  said,  “it  would  have  been  nothing,  for  you  would  soon  have 
died,  whether  or  no ;  but  you  are  young  and  going  to  become  a 
prey  to  that  monster.” 

These  fears  were  groundless.  Africaner  received  the  young 
missionary  with  evident  pleasure,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
would  live  long  with  him  and  his  people.  He  then  ordered  a 
number  of  women  to  bring  bundles  of  native  mats  and  long 
sticks  like  fishing-rods.  Pointing  to  a  spot  of  ground,  Africaner 
said  to  them :  ‘  ‘  There  you  must  build  a  house  for  the  mission¬ 
ary.  ”  In  less  than  an  hour,  they  had  set  up  a  hut.  “I  never 
witnessed  such  expedition,”  said  the  astonished  Moffat.  In  this 
hut  he  lived  nearly  six  months.  When  the  sun  shone,  it  became 
unbearably  hot  within ;  the  rain  came  through,  and  dust  storms 
made  the  place  uninhabitable ;  dogs  easily  forced  their  way 
through  the  frail  wall  and  ate  his  dinner. 

Moffat  had  not  been  very  long  at  Vredeberg  before  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  Mr.  Ebner  and  Africaner  were  not  on  friendly 
terms.  Probably  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Ebner 
had  met  Moffat  at  Cape  Town,  and,  before  preceding  him  on 
the  northward  journey,  had  described  the  position  in  terms  that 
very  considerably  astonished  the  young  missionary,  who,  having 
heard  of  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  people,  had,  in  his  inex¬ 
perience,  looked  to  find  the  graces  of  Christianity  growing  up 
like  gourds  in  a  night.  Africaner’s  folk,  whether  baptized  or 
unbaptized,  were,  said  Mr.  Ebner,  wicked,  suspicious  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Though  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  some  of  them 
for  the  Faith,  Mr.  Ebner  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  tact  nec¬ 
essary  in  nuturing  such  wild  people.  Titus,  Africaner ’s  brother, 
hated  him  with  a  deady  hatred,  and  Moffat  was  compelled  to 
witness  some  very  unpleasant  scenes  when  this  man  would  come 
to  his  colleague’s  house  and  curse  him  violently  and  threaten 
him.  Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Ebner  left  the  place  and  retired  to 
the  Colony.  Young  Moffat  was  left  alone  to  face  the  music.  .  .  . 

One  day  Moffat  proposed  that  Africaner  should  accompany 
him  to  Cape  Town.  The  chief  looked  at  him  in  astonishment  and 
said,  “I  had  thought  you  loved  me  and  do  you  advise  me  to  go 
to  the  government  to  be  hung  up  as  a  spectacle  of  public  justice? 
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Do  yon  know  that  I  am  an  outlaw  and  that  a  thousand  rix- 
dollars  have  been  offered  for  this  poor  head?” 

Moffat  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  once  persuaded 
of  this,  Africaner  agreed  to  go.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  reliance 
upon  Moffat,  he  would  rather  have  put  his  head  in  a  lion’s 
mouth.  As  a  precaution  it  was  agreed  that  the  chief  should 
travel  as  the  missionary’s  servant.  There  was  not  much  in 
their  clothing  to  distinguish  them,  for  Moffat’s  wardrobe  had 
long  ago  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  that  minimum  was 
mostly  rags. 

Everywhere  from  the  kindly  Boers  on  the  road  to  Cape 
Town,  Moffat  received  warm  congratulations  on  returning  alive 
from  Africaner’s  clutches.  Some  of  them  could  hardly  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  really  was  Moffat  in  the  flesh. 

One  good  farmer  persisted  for  a  time  in  thinking  him  a  ghost. 
“ Don’t  come  near  me !”  he  exclaimed,  “you  have  been  long  mur¬ 
dered  by  Africaner.  ”  “I  am  no  ghost !  ’ ’  protested  Moffat.  But 
the  man’s  alarm  only  increased.  “Everybody  says  you  were 
murdered  and  a  man  told  me  he  had  seen  your  bones.  ’  ’  At  length 
he  extended  his  trembling  hand  and  asked :  ‘  ‘  When  did  you  rise 
from  the  dead?”  When  Moffat  told  him  about  the  change  in 
Africaner,  the  pious  farmer  was  more  amazed  than  ever. 
Africaner,  as  Moffat  then  learned  for  the  first  time,  had  killed 
this  man’s  uncle.  This  caused  Moffat  to  hesitate  to  make  the 
men  known  to  each  other,  but  bethinking  him  of  the  goodness 
of  the  Boer’s  disposition,  he  introduced  Africaner  to  him.  The 
thrice-astonished  farmer  was  thunderstruck.  “0  God,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “what  a  miracle  of  Thy  power!  What  cannot  Thy 
grace  accomplish !  ’ 9 

In  Cape  Town,  Moffat’s  first  care  was  to  wait  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  who  received  Africaner  with 
great  affability  and  showed  him  much  kindness.  The  Governor 
had  sometimes  doubted  the  utility  of  missionary  enterprise,  and 
as  we  have  seen,  had  not  been  willing  at  first  to  allow  Moffat 
to  proceed  to  Namaqualand.  Here  was  proof  of  what  could  be 
accomplished ;  and  the  Governor  thought  rightly  that  the  money 
which  had  been  promised  as  a  reward  for  Africaner’s  head 
could  not  be  spent  to  better  purpose  than  in  buying  him  a 
wagon. 

Indeed,  Moffat’s  bold  step  in  taking  Africaner  to  the  Colony 
was  amply  justified.  The  opponents  of  missions  could  say  noth¬ 
ing  against  this  very  evident  fact  of  Africaner’s  conversion. 
And  as  we  look  back  to  those  early  days  of  missionary  toil,  so 
arduous,  so  apparently  limited  in  result,  we  can  see  what  it 
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really  meant.  Had  the  missionaries  not  ventured  among  these 
wild  outlaws  beyond  the  frontier — the  Hottentots  rendered 
doubly  savage  through  resentment,  and  the  half  breeds  bent  on 
a  career  of  plunder — who  can  say  what  would  have  happened? 
That  they  did  much  good  we  know;  but  who  can  measure  the 
amount  of  evil  they  prevented? 

Africaner  went  back  to  his  home ;  but  Moffat  did  not  return 
to  Namaqualand.  He  saw  Africaner  once  again  at  Lattakoo,  but 
two  years  later  the  chief  died.  Died,  as  one  writer  says  with  a 
sneer,  “in  the  odour  of  sanctity” — died,  as  another  tells,  after 
saying  to  his  people:  “We  are  not  what  we  were,  savages ,  but 
men  professing  to  be  taught  according  to  the  Gospel.  Let  us 
then  do  accordingly.” 

His  Marriage  to  Mary  Smith.  ( Pp .  24,  80-81,  82.) 

Of  the  four  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Mary  was  the 
eldest.  She  was  born  a  few  months  earlier  than  Robert  Moffat. 
The  father  was  a  Scot  who  had  migrated  from  Perthshire  and 
settled  in  England,  where  he  found  his  wife.  They  were  per¬ 
sons  of  strong  piety — he  a  Nonconformist  and  she  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  he 
was  a  prosperous  nursery-gardener,  but  afterwards,  through  the 
foolishness  of  others,  became  impoverished. 

Mary  had  grown  up  at  Dukinfield,  and  had  attended  the 
Moravian  School  at  Fairfield.  From  her  early  youth,  she  was 
distinguished  by  her  piety  and  missionary  zeal.  Perhaps  it  was 
these  qualities  in  Robert  Moffat  that  first  gave  him  favour  in 
her  eyes,  but  certainly  before  very  long  it  became  apparent  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  that  through  bringing  this  young  stranger 
to  their  house  they  were  likely  to  lose  their  daughter.  Friendship 
founded  upon  a  common  spiritual  tie  soon  ripened  into  affection, 
and  the  day  came  when  Robert  asked  Mary  to  accompany  him 
to  Africa  as  his  wife. 

It  was  a  blow  to  the  parents,  and  for  a  long  time  they  would 
not  give  their  consent.  In  the  end  Robert  had  to  depart  alone 
for  Africa,  but  with  the  understanding  that  Mary  would  follow 
whenever  she  could  win  her  way  with  her  father  and  mother 

They  turned  back,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  after  all,  that  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  1819,  Mary  Smith  landed  at  Cape 
Town,  Moffat  was  there  to  welcome  her. 

Mary  Moffat  was  constitutionally  a  timid  woman.  All  through 
life  she  was  subject  to  dark  and  anxious  forebodings,  but  once 
she  saw  her  path  of  duty,  nothing  could  turn  her  aside.  Her  son, 
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the  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffat,  speaks  truly  of  the  “resolute  demeanour” 
she  could  assume  when  occasion  called  for  it.  She  had  won 
her  way  with  her  parents,  but  the  facing  of  the  unknown  future, 
with  a  long  journey  into  strange  lands  as  her  immediate  prospect 
— this  meant  much  more  to  her  than  it  would  have  meant  to  many 
women.  She  was  troubled  on  the  vojmge  as  to  whether  she 
should  find  her  “dear  friend”  alive.  But  in  her  first  letter  home 
she  was  able  to  say:  “I  have  found  him  all  that  my  heart  could 
desire,  except  his  being  almost  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  his 
very  look  makes  my  heart  ache.”  As  for  Moffat,  he  wrote  that 
her  arrival  “was  to  me  nothing  less  than  life  from  the  dead.” 

Robert  and  Mary  Moffat  were  married  in  St.  George  ’s  Church 
on  27th  December,  and  on  the  20th  January,  1820,  set  out  on 
the  long  journey  to  Lattakoo  in  Bechuanaland  .... 

From  there,  Mrs.  Moffat  wrote  to  her  parents : 

“We  are  all  well,  and,  excepting  a  little  headache,  my  health 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  true  I  feel  a  little  feeble  and  languid  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  day,  but  am  not  sickly  as  I  always  was  at 
home  in  warm  weather.  I  never  was  more  vigorous  than  I  am  now 
in  the  cool  of  the  day ;  and  when  I  consider  the  manner  in 
which  we  live,  just  eating  and  sleeping  when  it  is  convenient, 
I  am  truly  astonished.  It  is  frequently  one  or  two  o’clock 
(a.  m.)  when  we  outspan.  I  like  wagon  travelling  better  than  I 
expected  ...  I  never  met  with  so  much  hospitality  in  my  life  as 
I  have  witnessed  in  Africa  .  .  .  (Since  leaving  the  Hex  River) 
we  have  been  in  a  perfect  desert  called  the  Karroo,  and  in  the 
last  ten  days  never  saw  but  one  house  till  last  night,  about  two 
hours'  ride  from  here  ...  We  have  scarcely  seen  any  grass  for  a 
fortnight.  ” 

Life  at  New  Lattakoo.  ( Pp .  87-88,  91-92,  93-94-) 

Such  was  the  mission  station  (New  Lattakoo)  when  the  Mof- 
fats  arrived  in  March,  1820.  A  beginning  had  been  made — 
nothing  more. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  valuable  to  know  a  new-comer's 
first  impressions,  even  though  they  may  err  in  superficiality. 
Mary  Moffat  wrote  this  soon  after  arrival: 

“I  am  happy,  remarkably  happy,  though  the  present  place 
of  my  habitation  is  a  single  vestry-room  with  a  mud  wall  and  a 
mud  floor.  .  .  .  On  our  entrance  to  this  place,  I  was  pleased.  I 
thought  the  landscape  resembled  that  of  England,  the  cornfields 
and  gardens  being  very  pleasing,  and  here  and  there  trees  scat¬ 
tered  ;  trees  are  not  seen  in  general  in  Africa,  except  on  the 
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banks  of  the  rivers.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  as  a  country,  I  am 
greatly  disappointed.  (Evidently  this  refers  to  what  she  had 
seen  since  leaving  Cape  Town.)  Were  I  choosing  a  country 
either  for  a  comfortable  livelihood  or  pleasure,  it  should  be  old 
England  still  .  .  .  There  are  no  appearances  of  real  piety  among 
this  people  but  in  one  woman  who  is  blind ;  she  is  in  church  fellow¬ 
ship.  The  attendance  is  irregular.  Sometimes  the  church  looks  well 
with  numbers  of  them,  and  sometimes  the  benches  are  nearly  empty. 
They  seem  to  think  they  do  us  a  favour  by  coming.  The  school  is 
miserable.  There  is  no  girls’  school,  and  I  almost  doubt  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  it,  as  the  women  here  do  all  the  men’s  work  and  the 
men,  the  women’s.  One  great  impediment  here  is  not  having 
the  language.  Not  one  of  our  friends  here  can  converse  surely 
with  the  natives.  All  is  done  through  an  interpreter,  one  of 
those  who  has  lived  at  Griqua  Town.  They  are  good-tempered 
people  in  general,  happy  and  easy,  dance  and  sing  a  good  deal. 
The  strong  man  armed  keeps  his  house  in  peace,  but  we  hope 
ere  long  to  see  one  stronger  than  he  take  possession.  They  have 
curious  notions  about  God.  They  make  Him  the  author  of  every¬ 
thing  evil.  If  it  rain  when  they  don’t  wish  it,  they  ask  why  God 
does  so;  if  the  ground  is  parched,  the  same.”  .... 

On  12th  April,  1821,  a  daughter — “a  lovely,  healthy 
daughter,  ’  ’  wrote  the  father— was  born  to  the  Moffats :  the  first 
of  their  ten  children.  She  lived  to  become  the  wife  of  David 
Livingstone — one  of  the  heroic  women  of  our  race. 

In  May,  1821,  Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  with  their  baby,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  Lattakoo— to  the  banks  of  the  Ivuruman  river, 
near  which  their  home  was  to  be  for  the  next  forty-nine  years. 
Moffat  has  left  an  unforgettable  picture  of  the  conditions  of  their 
life  during  the  early  years  among  the  barbarous  Bechuana,  and 
Mrs.  Moffat’s  letters  help  us  to  realize  what  things  were  like.  In 
August,  1822 — that  is,  after  they  had  been  at  work  fifteen  months 
— she  wrote : 

“We  have  no  prosperity  in  the  work,  not  the  least  sign  of 
good  being  done.  The  Bootsuanas  seem  more  careless  than  ever, 
and  seldom  enter  the  church.  Their  indifference  seems  to  in¬ 
crease,  and  instead  of  rejoicing  we  have  continually  to  mourn 
over  them.  Our  consolation  is  derived  from  the  promises  of  the 
immutable  Jehovah.  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  How 
mysterious  are  His  works,  and  His  ways  past  finding  out.  In 
almost  every  other  part,  of  the  world  to  which  the  Gospel  is 
sent,  some  of  the  people  receive  it  gladly,  but  here  the  blessing 
is  withheld.  Five  years  have  rolled  on  since  the  missionaries 
came,  and  not  one  soul  converted,  nor  does  anyone  seem  to 
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lend  an  ear.  All  treat  with  ridicule  and  contempt  the  truths 
which  are  delivered.”  .  .  . 

“Our  time”  (writes  Moffat)  “was  incessantly  occupied  in 
building  and  labouring  frequently  for  the  meat  that  perisheth ; 
but  our  exertions  were  often  in  vain,  for  while  we  sowed,  the 
natives  reaped.  The  site  of  the  station  was  a  light  sandy  soil, 
where  no  kind  of  vegetables  would  grow  without  constant  irriga¬ 
tion.  Our  water  ditch,  which  was  some  miles  in  length,  had 
been  led  out  of  the  Ivuruman  River,  and  passed  in  its  course 
through  the  gardens  of  the  natives.  As  irrigation  was  to  them 
entirely  unknown,  fountains  and  streams  had  been  suffered  to 
run  to  waste  where  crops  even  of  native  grain  (holcus  sorghum) 
which  supports  amazing  draught,  are  seldom  very  abundant 
from  the  general  scarcity  of  rain.  The  native  women,  seeing  the 
fertilizing  effect  of  the  water  in  our  gardens,  thought  very 
naturally  that  they  had  an  equal  right  to  their  own,  and  took 
the  liberty  of  cutting  open  our  water  ditch,  and  allowing  it  on 
some  occasions  to  flood  theirs.  This  mode  of  proceeding  left  us  at 
times  without  a  drop  of  water,  even  for  culinary  purposes.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  pleaded  and  remonstrated  with  the  chiefs, 
the  women  were  the  masters  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
I  were  daily  compelled  to  go  alternately  three  miles  with  a  spade, 
about  three  o’clock  p.  m.,  the  hottest  time  of  the  day,  and  turn 
in  the  many  outlets  into  native  gardens,  that  we  might  have  a 
little  moisture  to  refresh  our  burnt-up  vegetables  during  the 
night,  which  we  were  obliged  to  irrigate  when  we  ought  to  have 
rested  from  the  labours  of  the  day.  Many  night  watches  were 
spent  in  this  way ;  and  after  we  had  raised  with  great  labour 
vegetables,  so  necessary  to  our  constitutions,  the  natives  would 
steal  them  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  after  a  year’s  toil 
and  care  we  scarcely  reaped  anything  to  reward  us  for  our 
labour.  ’  ’ 

Tools  from  the  workshop,  oxen  and  sheep  from  the  kraal — 
they  were  all  regarded  with  covetous  eyes  by  the  natives  and 
stolen  at  every  opportunity.  When  Moffat  was  working  some 
distance  from  the  house  and  went  off  to  get  a  draught  of  water 
he  had  to  carry  all  his  tools  with  him,  well  knowing  that  if  they 
were  left  they  would  take  wings  before  he  could  return. 

Moffat’s  Leadership  Brings  Victory.  ( Pp .  122, 123-124, 
124-125.) 

Next  day  the  battle  was  fought.  We  need  not  describe  it  in 
detail.  The  hundred  Griqua  horsemen,  supported  by  the  Bechu- 
ana,  advanced  to  attack  an  enemy  estimated  to  number  at  least 
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fifteen  thousand.  The  Griqua  carried  only  fifteen  rounds  of  am¬ 
munition  apiece.  Moffat  says  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  invaders  would  be  cowed  when  they  saw  their  warriors  fall 
by  an  invisible  weapon,  for  this  was  their  first  experience  of 
firearms,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they  would  give  up  the  fight ; 
but  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled.  The  Mantati  fought 
bravely  against  the  remorsely  accurate  aim  of  the  Griqua.  The 
deadly  firearm,  however,  prevailed  at  last.  But  it  was  not  until 
their  two  principal  chiefs  and  bravest  leaders  had  fallen,  and 
every  effort  to  close  with  their  assailants  had  failed,  that  the 
Mantati  retreated.  By  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  the  con¬ 
flict  was  over.  Of  the  invaders  between  four  and  five  hundred 
were  killed ;  of  the  Griqua,  not  one  was  killed  and  only  one 
wounded ;  of  the  Bechuana  one  man  lost  his  life  while  too  eagerly 
seeking  for  plunder  .... 

The  struggle  we  have  described  was  not  a  mere  squabble  be¬ 
tween  rival  savage  tribes.  It  was  an  event  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  The  undoubted  intention 
of  the  Mantati  was,  after  destroying  the  Batlhapi,  to  proceed 
to  an  attack  upon  the  Griqua.  But  for  the  valour  of  the  latter, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  crossed  the  Orange  River 
and  fallen  upon  the  colonists.  That  many  of  them  would  have 
perished  in  Bushman  country  before  reaching  the  colonial  bor¬ 
der  is  only  too  certain,  but  when  we  reflect  upon  the  subsequent 
march  of  the  Makololo  to  the  Zambezi,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  they  would  have  overcome  the  smaller  obstacle  of  the 
wilderness  south  of  the  Orange  River.  They  would,  of  course, 
have  been  met  by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Boers,  and 
«  could  not  have  proceeded  far  beyond  the  border,  but  they 
could,  and  would,  have  wrought  immense  havoc.  From  this  the 
Colony  was  saved  by  the  valour  of  a  few  Griqua  and  by  the 
alertness  of  Moffat  .... 

For  Moffat  and  his  mission  also,  the  event  was  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  importance.  It  may,  with  good  reason,  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  turning-point  in  the  story.  Hitherto  the  mission¬ 
aries  had  remained  on  sufferance.  They  were  regarded  partly 
as  madmen  and  partly  as  amiable  milch-cows  to  be  exploited  on 
all  occasions  by  everybody  who  wanted  anything.  Now  all  the 
people,  from  the  chief  downwards,  recognized  that  Moffat  had 
rendered  the  tribe  a  very  great  service— had,  indeed,  saved  them 
from  extinction.  It  was  he  who  had  warned  them  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  marauding  host,  it  was  he  who  had  secured  the  aid 
of  the  valiant  Griqua,  without  whose  assistance  the  Batlhapi 
would  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds.  Henceforth  the  people, 
even  if  they  did  not  accept  his  teaching,  looked  up  to  Moffat  as 
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their  father.  He  knew  well  how  to  turn  to  highest  uses  the 
enormous  influence  he  had  won. 

Gathering  the  First  Fruits.  ( Pp .  142-143,  143-144 > 
148-140.) 

The  missionaries  had  now  been  at  work  among  the  Beehuana 
for  ten  years  without  seeing  any  chips  fly.  At  least  there  were 
none  they  regarded  as  real  chips.  Mr.  Thompson  when  he 
visited  Lattakoo  in  1823  found  but  a  small  attendance  of  the 
natives  at  the  Sunday  service:  “At  no  time,  the  missionaries 
told  me,  has  the  attendance  been  considerable.”  It  must  be,  he 
thought,  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty,  to  impress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  religious  truths  on  the  minds  of  such  people:  “much 
time  and  patience  will  doubtless  be  required  from  the  pious 
labourers  among  them  to  effect  their  ultimate  conversion.”  .  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  preparation  for  a  brighter  future  was  carried  on. 
Moffat  was  giving  time,  in  the  midst  of  strenuous  toil,  to  the 
study  of  that  language.  In  1825  he  had  progressed  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  prepare  sundry  school-books  He  sent  the  manuscripts  to 
Cape  Town  to  be  printed,  but  by  some  mistake  they  were  for¬ 
warded  to  England,  and  such  were  the  delays  in  transport  that 
two  years  elapsed  before  the  printed  books  reached  Kuruman. 
Towards  the  end  of  1826  Moffat  went  for  a  sojourn  of  two 
months  among  the  Barolong  to  perfect  himself  in  the  language, 
Mr.  Hamilton  cheerfully  undertaking  the  entire  labours  on  the 
station  during  his  absence.  On  his  return  he  was  able  to  speak 
without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter,  and  astonished  Mothibi  and 
his  councillors  by  preaching  in  such  fluent  and  correct  Sechuana 
that  the  only  criticism  they  could  make  was  that  it  smacked  too 
much  of  the  Serolong  dialect.  This  was  a  distinct  step  in 
advance.  In  February,  1828,  Moffat  was  able  to  announce  in  a 
letter  to  his  father  that  the  long-looked-for  books  had  arrived, 
and  that  he  had  begun  to  conduct  a  school  in  Sechuana  for  about 
fifty  pupils.  There  were  already  four  Beehuana  who  could 
read  his  catechism.  He  had  also  opened  an  evening  school,  chiefly 
for  adults,  and  the  attendance  was  about  forty.  Some  of  the 
people,  he  said,  had  begun  to  pray  .... 

‘  ‘  Send  us  a  set  of  Communion  vessels,  we  shall  want  it 
some  day.”  So  Mary  Moffat  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  had  asked  whether  she  could  send  out  anything  of  use. 
That  was  in  1827,  when  the  missionaries  were  living  in  the  midst 
of  danger  and  were  almost  in  despair  of  seeing  any  change  in 
the  people.  But  whoever  might  be  inclined  to  lose  hope,  Mary 
Moffat  never  did.  Weak  in  body,  but  strong  in  faith,  she  never 
faltered.  “We  may  not  live  to  see  it,”  she  said,  “but  the 
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awakening  will  come  as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 77 
So  she  asked  for  Communion  vessels  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  more  than  the  missionaries  themselves 
using  them. 

Communications  were  difficult  in  those  days:  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  her  friend,  Mrs.  Greaves,  received  the  letter, 
and  another  year  passed  before  the  things  arrived.  In  June, 
1829,  the  missionaries  selected  from  the  many  inquirers  six 
candidates  for  baptism,  and  they  were  to  be  publicly  received 
into  the  Church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  July.  On  the  previous 
Friday  a  wagon  brought  some  goods  from  the  south  and  one 
case  was  found  to  contain  the  Communion  vessels.  The  con¬ 
verts  were  baptized,  and  with  feelings  that  cannot  be  described, 
the  missionaries  knelt  down  with  them  in  the  evening  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  death  of  our  Lord. 

So  there  was  established  among  the  Bechuana  the  Church 
of  Christ  that  in  years  to  come  was  to  gather  many  thousands 
into  its  fold. 

Moffat  Attracts  David  Livingstone  to  Africa.  (pP.  182 , 
182-183,  185,  191.) 

Towards  the  end  of  1838  the  Moffats  set  out  for  Cape  Town 
with  the  double  intention  of  recruiting  their  health  and  of  seeing 
the  New  Testament  through  the  press.  The  mission  press  was 
not  adequate  to  such  a  big  task.  On  arrival  at  Cape  Town  it 
was  found  that  no  office  there  was  in  a  position  to  undertake  such 
a  large  order,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land  .... 

Twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  Robert  Moffat  had 
sailed  from  England.  It  is  a  strange  experience  to  arrive  home 
after  such  a  long  interval.  Death  had  made  many  inroads  upon 
the  relatives  and  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat.  The  young  un¬ 
known  stripling  who  had  left  England  in  1816  returned  in  1839 
an  experienced  and  a  famous  man.  .  .  . 

One  event  above  all  others  marked  this  period  of  Robert 
Moffat’s  life.  One  day  he  had  occasion  to  call  at  a  boarding  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  where  missionary  candidates 
lodged.  There  he  met  a  young  man  named  David  Livingstone. 
He  noticed  that  Livingstone  was  interested  in  the  story  he  had  to 
tell.  In  subsequent  weeks  Livingstone  sought  him  out  quietly  and 
asked  a  question  or  two,  and  whenever  Moffat  was  addressing  a 
meeting  in  London  he  was  there.  At  this  time  Livingstone  was 
completing  his  medical  studies,  and  was  still  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  way  would  open  for  him  to  go  to  China. 
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“By  and  by,”  says  Moffat,  “he  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
he  would  do  for  Africa.  I  said  I  believed  he  would,  if  he  would 
not  go  to  an  old  station,  but  would  advance  to  unoccupied 
ground,  specifying  the  vast  plain  to  the  north,  where  I  had 
sometimes  seen,  in  the  morning  sun,  the  smoke  of  a  thousand 
villages,  where  no  missionary  had  ever  been !  At  last  Living¬ 
stone  said,  AVhat  is  the  use  of  my  waiting  for  the  end  of  this 
abominable  opium  war?  I  will  go  at  once  to -Africa.’  ” 

On  8th  December,  1840,  David  Livingstone  set  sail  for  Africa. 
Lie  took  with  him  the  first  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Sechuana 
New  Testament  .... 

Meanwhile  Livingstone  had  that  famous  encounter  with  a 
lion  at  Mabotsa  which  left  him  with  a  weak  arm  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  went  to  Kuruman  to  recuperate  under  the  motherly 
care  of  Mrs.  Moffat,  and  while  there  saw  reason  to  change  certain 
views  he  had  nourished.  Mrs.  Moffat  had  urged  him  to  get 
married  before  he  left  England,  but  he  had  scorned  the  idea. 
Even  his  experience  as  a  pioneer  had  not  altered  his  opinion ; 
we  find  him  writing  to  a  friend  at  the  end  of  1843,  “I  am  too 
busy  to  think  of  anything  of  the  kind.”  Now  at  Kuruman  he 
met  Moffat’s  daughter  Mary,  mistress  of  the  Infants’  School. 
Under  an  almond  tree  in  the  mission  garden  they  plighted  their 
troth.  When  his  wound  was  healed,  Livingstone  returned  to 
Mabotsa  to  prepare  a  house  for  his  bride,  and  before  long  they 
were  married.  They  began  their  work  happily  together.  In 
1846,  however,  they  left  Mabotsa  and  began  anew  at  Chonuane, 
some  forty  miles  distant,  among  the  Bakwena,  whose  chief  was 
Sechele. 

Completion  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible.  ( Pp .  213- 
215,  180-190,  227.) 

One  day,  early  in  1857,  Robert  Moffat  wrote  the  last  words 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  We  know  what  were  the  feelings 
of  Gibbon  when  he  completed  the  History  at  which  he  had 
laboured  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  “I  will  not  dissemble,” 
he  wrote,  “the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fame.  But  my  pride  was 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind, 
by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future 
fate  of  my  History  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and 
precarious.”  This  is  what  Moffat  wrote  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
happy  task  of  thirty  years: 

“I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  the  time,  the  writing 
of  the  last  verse.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  the  world, 
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so  difficult  was  it  for  me  to  realize  the  fact  that  my  labour  of 
years  was  completed.  A  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  must  die, 
and  I  was  perfectly  resigned.  To  overcome  this,  I  went  back 
to  my  manuscript  still  to  be  printed,  read  it  over  and  re-exam¬ 
ined  it,  till  at  length  I  got  back  to  my  right  mind.  My  feelings 
found  vent  by  my  falling  down  upon  my  knees  and  thanking 
God  for  His  grace  and  goodness  in  giving  me  strength  to  accom¬ 
plish  my  task. 

Moffat  had  translated  the  Psalms  in  order  that  they  might 
be  bound  up  with  the  New  Testament  published  in  1840 ;  and 
as  soon  after  that  date  as  was  possible  he  began  work  on  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sections  were  printed  at  Kuruman 
as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  Thus,  in  1847,  Proverbs,  Eccle¬ 
siastes  and  Isaiah  were  issued  from  the  press ;  in  1851  Genesis 
and  Exodus ;  in  1853  the  first  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis 
to  2  Kings,  was  sent  out  in  one  volume,  and  then  in  1857  the 
second  part,  I  Chronicle  to  Malachi. 

Each  volume,  as  it  appeared,  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
people,  now  rapidly  awakening  to  the  joys  of  reading.  They 
had  little  other  literature,  except  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  also 
translated  by  Moffat  and  printed  for  the  mission  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  in  1848,  and  they  eagerly  clamoured  for  more. 
“Each  book,”  wrote  Moffat,  “seems  to  call  for  another  to  make 
it  better  understood.”  The  volumes  were  in  demand  wherever 
there  were  Bechuana  who  could  read— and  the  number  of  these 
was  increasing  every  year.  Writing  to  the  Bible  Society  in  June, 
1849,  Moffat  said: 

“I  lately  received  a  sum  for  copies  purchased  at  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  station,  among  the  Bakwena,  near  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  A  goodly  number  there  are  learning  to  read,  and 
some  read  to  good  purpose.  The  chief  (Sechele),  a  very  intel¬ 
ligent  man,  lately  received  into  the  Church  at  that  place,  has 
read  everything  printed  in  the  language  again  and  again.  When 
one  day  conversing  with  some  of  his  chief  men  respecting  the 
word  of  God,  he  said,  in  answer  to  some  queries,  'I  have  been 
taught  to  read,  and  I  have  read  this  book  over  and  over’ — 
pointing  to  the  New  Testament  —  ‘I  have  read  it  with  close 
attention.  I  understand  it — though  not  all  that  is  written,  for 
I  am  yet  a  child — and  no  man  can  convince  me  that  it  is  not  the 
Word  of  God.’  ” 

Years  later  (1879)  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Soci¬ 
ety,  he  told  this  story  which  may  as  well  find  a  place  at  this 
point : 

“Some  time  after  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  among  the 
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Bechuana  and  converts  had  been  made,  I  met  an  elderly  man 
who  looked  very  downcast.  I  said  to  him,  ‘My  friend,  what  is 
the  matter,  who  is  dead?’  ‘Oh,’  said  he,  ‘there  is  no  one  dead.’ 
‘Well;  what  is  the  matter?  You  seem  to  be  mourning.’  The 
man  then  scratched  his  head  and  said,  ‘My  son  tells  me  that  my 
dog  has  eaten  a  leaf  of  the  Bible.’  ‘Well,  what  of  that,’  I  said, 
‘perhaps  I  can  replace  it.’  ‘Oh,’  says  the  man,  ‘the  dog  will 
never  do  any  good,  he  will  never  bite  anybody,  he  will  never 
catch  any  jackal,  he  will  be  as  tame  as  I  see  the  people  become 
who  believe  in  that  book.  All  our  warriors  become  as  gentle 
as  women,  and  my  dog  is  done  for.’  ” 

Notwithstanding  the  deficiencies  of  the  translation,  the 
natives  received  it  joyfully,  and  Moffat  was  fond  of  describing 
in  his  letters  the  effect  it  had  upon  their  minds.  Thus,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Bible  Society  on  January  16,  1865,  he  said: 

“Let  any  one  who  doubts  come  here,  and  I  shall  take  him 
round  our  station,  and  from  village  to  village  and  say,  ‘Look  at 
that  man,  and  look  at  that  woman,  and  ask  them  what  they  were 
before  they  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible.  ’  He  would  see  Divine 
service  carried  on  in  one  form  or  other  by  one  whose  acquire¬ 
ments  have  placed  him  in  that  position.  Lie  would  hear  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise  arising  from  family  altars,  or,  if  he 
entered  the  dwelling,  he  would  perchance  see  a  boy  or  a  girl 
reading  in  the  sacred  volume  to  his  aged  parents.  Or  were  he 
with  me  sometimes,  he  would  be  ready  to  ask  why  such  an  old 
man  or  woman,  unable  to  read,  could  desire  the  possession  of  a 
Testament.  Lie  would  receive  the  answer,  that  their  child  could 
read,  and  they  could  pray.  Lie  would  find  some  interest,  and 
perhaps  instruction,  in  listening  to  parties  discussing  doctrines 
and  duties  bearing  on  their  present  and  eternal  welfare.  He 
would  see  among  them  those  whom  I  have  seen  in  all  their  com¬ 
parative  nudity,  filth  and  ignorance,  raving  in  a  heathen  dance, 
conversing  on  themes  which  fill  angels’  minds.  He  would  hear 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  expressing  their  regret  that  their 
Bibles  have  not  marginal  references,  such  as  they  sometimes  see 
in  English  and  Dutch  copies,  in  order  to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures.  To  God  be  all  the  praise.” 

His  Place  in  History.  ( Pp .  250,  251,  24-4-245.) 

Moffat  found  little  repose  during  the  years  of  his  retirement. 
Until  his  strength  utterly  failed  him,  he  travelled  incessantly 
from  place  to  place  and  pleaded  upon  hundreds  of  platforms 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Africa.  Thousands  flocked  to  hear 
his  moving  tale  and  earnest  appeals.  He  possessed  what  most 
missionaries  lack,  the  ability  to  make  his  audience  see  vividly 
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the  scenes  he  described.  Nor  was  it  alone  in  what  are  called 
“missionary  circles”  that  Moffat  was  welcomed.  Queen  Victoria 
sent  for  him ;  the  City  of  London,  in  the  person  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  did  him  honour,  as  did  the  Church  of  England  through 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  its  doctorate  of  divinity.  Men  recognized  in 
him  something  broader  than  creeds  and  institutions.  .  .  . 

And  so  the  noble  bark,  fraught  with  the  labours,  triumphs  and 
sorrows  of  eighty-eight  years,  entered  the  haven  at  last  on  9th 
August,  1883  .... 

Robert  Moffat  was  essentially  a  pioneer,  and  it  is  in  this 
light  that  all  his  work  must  be  judged. 

Kuruman  is  still  a  station  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
but  its  pristine  glory  has  departed.  The  region  was  never  densely 
populated,  even  according  to  the  low  standard  of  South  Africa. 
The  land  around  Kuruman  has  now  been  largely  parcelled  out 
among  European  farmers ;  part  of  the  mission  site  has  been 
surrendered,  and  the  majority  of  the  natives  have  removed  to  the 
Reserve  some  distance  from  the  station — few  of  them  now  occupy 
the  mission  lands.  In  Moffat’s  day  the  Kuruman  Christians 
did  not  number  more  than  two  hundred.  It  was  not  upon  this 
narrow  stage  alone  that  Moffat  played  his  part.  Kuruman  must 
always  have  a  place  in  South  African  history  because,  as  the 
northernmost  settlement,  it  was  for  a  long  period  the  starting- 
point  for  explorations  in  the  interior ;  the  place  whence  mission¬ 
aries,  travellers  and  traders  plunged  into  the  unknown.  Moffat’s 
relations  with  these  layers  of  the  trail  would  of  themselves  give 
him  a  place  in  history.  And  he  was  himself  a  path-finder.  One 
of  the  first  Europeans  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Bechuana, 
he  was  the  first  to  learn  their  language  and  to  -reduce  it  to 
writing.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  remains  as  a  monument  to 
his  industry.  In  the  famous  library  at  the  Bible  House  in  Lon¬ 
don,  there  is  a  memorial  window  figuring  great  translators : 
William  Tyndale,  Jerome,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  Martin  Luther, 
John  Eliot,  William  Carey,  Robert  Morrison,  Henry  Martyn, 
and — Robert  Moffat,  who  takes  his  place  naturally  in  the  far- 
shining  company,  most  of  whom  were  greater  scholars  than  he, 
but  none  of  whom  surpassed  him  in  single-hearted  devotion.  By 
this  work,  by  his  travels  and  widely  radiating  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  he  left  a  very  deep  impression  upon  inner  South  Central 
Africa.  He  who  lays  a  foundation  expects  to  see  it  buried 
beneath  the  edifice  that  is  reared  upon  it.  What  is  built  prob¬ 
ably  excels  the  foundation  in  elegance  and  grandeur,  but  it  stands 
or  falls  according  to  the  solidity  of  what  is  out  of  sight. 
Moffat  laid  the  foundation  of  Christianity  in  Bechuanaland. 
That  is  his  place  in  history. 
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SERIES  OF  PROGRAMS  NOW  AVAILABLE 


Course  Nu  mber  One 

JAMES  CHALMERS,  Martyr  of  New  Guinea 

JAMES  GILMOLTR,  Pioneer  in  Mongolia 

WILFRED  T.  GRENFEL,  Knight-Errant  of  the  North 

ADONIRAM  JUDSON,  Herald  of  the  Cross  in  Burma 

ION  KEITH-FALCONER,  Defender  of  the  Faith  in  Arabia 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE,  Africa’s  Pathfinder  and  Emancipator 

ALEXANDER  M.  MACKAY,  Uganda’s  White  Man  of  Work 

HENRY  MARTYN,  Persia’s  Man  of  God 

ROBERT  MORRISON,  Protestant  Pioneer  in  China 

JOHN  G.  PATON,  King  of  the  Cannibals 

MARY  SLESSOR,  The  White  Queen  of  Calabar 

MARCUS  WHITMAN,  Hero  of  the  Oregon  Country 

Course  Number  Two 

CAPTAIN  LUKE  BICKEL,  Master  Mariner  of  the  Inland  Sea 

WILLIAM  CAREY,  Founder  of  Modern  Missions 

ALEXANDER  DUFF,  India’s  Educational  Pioneer 

MARY  PORTER  GAMEWELL,  Heroine  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 

FRANK  HIGGINS,  Sky  Pilot  of  the  Lumbermen 

RAYMUND  LULL,  First  Missionary  to  the  Moslems 

GEORGE  L.  MACKAY,  Pioneer  Missionary  in  Formosa 

JOHN  K.  MACKENZIE,  The  Beloved  Physician  of  Tientsin 

ROBERT  MOFFAT,  Friend  of  the  African 

JOHN  COLERIDGE  PATTESON,  Martyr  Bishop  of  the  South 
Seas 

J.  HLTDSON  TAYLOR,  Founder  of  the  China  Inland  Mission 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  Shipbuilder  in  the  South  Seas 
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